




















Nutsance Becomes 


Gentleman 


“Look out for the——” screamed 
Mother. But it was too late. 

Mrs. MacAllister—who, to put it nicely, 
was a woman of generous appearance—had 
already relaxed, and it was inevitable that 
her full weight must be set down all the 
way into the chair. 

As Mother and Ann watched helplessly, 
it happened. There was a blood-curdling 
scream from between Mrs. MacAllister and 
the top of the chair, and Mrs. MacAllister 
leaped to her feet again, her face red and 
angry, her arms waving menacingly as she 
shouted, “That’s a fine way to treat a guest, 





























putting dogs on their chair! I’m never go- 
ing to visit this house again!” And with 
one encircling sweep she gathered up her 
coat and muff, and stalked out the door. 

“Serves her right,’ said Ann. “She 
shouldn’t have chosen the best chair.” 

“Quiet,” snapped Mother. “Don’t you let 
me hear another word out of you till sup- 
per. And as for that bothersome dog, take 
it to the pound this minute and tell them 
to put it to sleep. Mrs. MacAllister is such 
an important woman.” 

Crestfallen, Ann walked over to th 
lounge chair—where the cause of all the 
trouble was sitting cheerily, ears perked 
up, eyes sparkling as he looked around for 
new adventure. 

One glance at him and Mother relented. 
“Oh, Sparkie,” she said, “you’re such a 
happy little nuisance we can’t help loving 
you.” 

There was no doubt that Sparkie was a 
nuisance. When the doorbell rang he would 
always race to be the first to greet the vis- 
itors. More than once when members of the 
family were coming down the stairs they 
found themselves suddenly grabbing for the 
handrail to save themselves from falling 
headlong, for Sparkie had chosen to come 
down at exactly the same moment. 

And Sparkie just wouldn’t get out of the 
big lounge chair for anyone. 

But then, suddenly and unexplainably, 
a change came over the little dog. It hap- 
pened when Ann’s aunt came to visit. Over- 
night, Sparkie became a gentleman. 

When Auntie went downstairs, Sparkie 
remained quietly at the top till she had 
reached the bottom. When Auntie walked 
through the house, Sparkie kept out of the 
way. If he happened to be sitting on the 
floor and she was coming toward him, he 
would quietly rise to his feet and step aside. 

But the most unbelievable thing was the 
change in his attitude toward the lounge 
chair. Always he had claimed it as his own. 
But now, whenever he heard Auntie step 
into the front room he would get down off 
that chair and leave it for her. 


What Mother and Ann have been crying @ 


to figure out is who told Sparkie that 
Auntie is totally blind. 


Your friend, 


7 on Ware? 


H. A. ROBERTS 
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HAZEL’S HAY CURLS 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


- WAS summertime again. Once more 
the wheat on the forty-acre field had 
been cut. Best of all, the threshing machine 
had arrived. 

How the children loved to watch that 
machine! Somehow they never got tired of 
seeing it shake the grain into sacks and 
blow the straw and chaff into a great big 
pile. 

To tell you the truth, it was really this 
pile they loved best, for as it grew larger 
and larger, higher and higher, they would 
climb up its sides and slide to the bottom 
amid clouds of dust. 

This year they were all playing on the 
pile, as usual, having the time of their lives. 
All, that is, except Hazel. She, poor dear, 
was standing near the house feeling very 
sorry for herself. As she looked down the 
hill at the wheat field, and the thresher, 
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and the other children playing on the straw 
pile, her heart was heavy as lead. 

“Why can’t I go and play, too?” she cried, 
angrily. 

“I’ve told you enough times already,” said 
Mother, “You know very well. I've only 
just fixed your curls, and if you go down 
there you'll get them all mussed up again.” 

“I wish I didn’t have any curls!” snapped 
Hazel. “I wish I had straight black hair 
like other girls.” 

“I love your curls,” said Mother. “In fact, 

To page 19 
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Hazel didn’t see the hole in the strawstack till she fell into it, and then she couldn’t get out. 
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JOHN G. PATON 
MISSIONARY TO CANNIBALS 


CHAPTER 18 a 


Children Plead for Baptism 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


ghee spending many years on Aniwa 
I found it necessary to leave and travel 
to many countries telling the same stories 
I've been telling you, to raise money to help 
carry on the work. 

But I returned to Aniwa as often as I 
could. On one of my visits I had a wonder- 
ful surprise the first Sabbath morning. Be- 
fore daybreak I was lying awake, thinking 
of all my experiences on that island, and 
wondering whether the church members 
had lost their first love in the four years I 
had been away, when suddenly the voice of 
song broke on my ears! It was scarcely full 
dawn, yet I jumped up and called to a man 
who was passing, “Have I slept in? Is it 
already church time? Why have the people 
gathered so early?” 

He was one of the leaders, and gravely 
replied, “Missi, since you left we have found 
it hard to live near to God! So the chief and 
the teachers and a few others meet, when 
daylight comes in every Sabbath morning, to 
spend the first hour of the day in prayer and 
praise. They are met to pray for you now, 
that God may help you in your preaching, 


and that all hearts may bear fruit to the glory 
of Jesus this day.” 

I returned to my room and felt wonder- 
fully “prepared” myself. It would be an 
easy and a blessed thing to lead such a 
congregation into the presence of the Lord! 
They were there already. 

On that day every person on Aniwa 
seemed to be at church, except the bed- 
ridden and the sick. At the close of the serv- 
ices the elders informed me that they had 
kept up all the meetings during my absence, 
and had also conducted the communicants’ 
class, and they presented to me a consider- 
able number of candidates for church mem- 
bership. 

After careful examination I set apart 
nine boys and girls about twelve or thirteen 
years of age and advised them to wait for at 
least another year or so, that their knowl- 
edge and habits might be matured. They 
had answered every question, to be sure, and 
were eager to be baptized and admitted to 
membership; but I feared for their youth, 
lest they should fall away and bring disgrace 
on the church. One of them with very earnest 
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eyes looked at me and said, “We have 
been taught that whosoever believeth is to 
be baptized. We do most heartily believe in 
Jesus, and try to please Him.” 

I answered, “Hold on for another year, 
and then our way will be clear.” 

But he persisted, “Some of us may not be 
living then; and you may not be here. We 
long to be baptized by you, our own Missi, 
and to take our place among the servants of 
Jesus.” 

After much conversation I agreed to bap- 
tize them. What else could I do? 

Ten adults were admitted at this time. 
One of them was especially noteworthy. 
She was about twenty-five, and the elders 
objected because her marriage had not been 
according to the Christian usage on Aniwa. 
She left us, weeping deeply. I was writing 
late at night in the cool evening air, as was 
my custom in that oppressive tropical clime, 
and heard a knock at my door. I called out, 
“Who is there?” 

A voice softly answered, “Missi, it is 
Lamu. Oh, do speak with me!” 


As 


Mr. Paton was going to a meeting to preach, the horses reared, and 


This was the rejected can- 
didate, and I at once opened 
the door. 

“Oh, Missi,” she began, 
“IT cannot sleep, I cannot eat; 
my soul is in pain. Am I to 
be shut out from Jesus? Some of those at 
the Lord’s table committed murder. They re- 
pented and have been saved. My heart is very 
bad, yet I never did any of those crimes of 
heathenism, and I know that it is my joy to 
try and please my Saviour Jesus. How is it 
that I only am to be shut out from Jesus?” 

I tried all I could to guide and console 
her, and she listened very eagerly. Then she 
looked up at me and said, “Missi, you and 
the elders may think it right to keep me 
back from showing my love to Jesus at the 
Lord’s table, but I know here in my heart 
that Jesus has received me.” 

Her look and manner thrilled me. I 
promised to see the elders and submit her 
appeal. But Lamu appeared and pleaded 
her own cause before them with convincing 

To page 18 
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he fell to the ground. 
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WHEN CHUCK AND VINCE 
LEFT HOME 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


on. Vince, you can’t mean it?” said 
Chuck, sitting down on the porch step 
beside his friend. 

“Chuck, I've made up my mind. I’m 
leaving home,” asserted Vincent, watching 
the tiny ants at his feet busily scurrying to 
and fro. 

“At least they have a job,” he added. 

“They?” questioned Chuck. 

“The ants,” said Vince, shrugging his 
shoulders and pointing at the little creatures. 

“They seem to be doing all right,’ mused 
Chuck. “But why do you want to leave 
home? Home is the best place for a boy.” 

“I know. I have a good home, and I could 
work for Mr. Andrews. But I want to see 
what it’s like somewhere else. I might get a 
job where I could make a lot of money. I'll 
miss being home, sure. But I want to see 
what it’s like out in the world.” 

“When are you going?” asked Chuck. 

“Right after dinner.” 

“How?” 

“Train.” 

“You have a ticket?” 

“Don’t need one,” said Vince. “I'll ride 
the freight. Lots of fellows do—that is, if 
the railroad detectives don’t catch them.” 

The two boys silently watched the ants 
for a few minutes. Then suddenly Chuck 
said, “Vince, I'll go with you.” 

“You will? Really?” beamed Vince. 

“Sure! It'll be fun to go together. Maybe 
I can get a job too.” 

“But what about your folks?” asked 
Vince. “Would they let you?” 
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“I won't tell them,” said Chuck. “The 
more I think about it the more I want to go. 
Come on, let’s leave now, before I change 
my mind.” 

“O.K.,” said Vince, and leaving the ants 
undisturbed, the two boys ran down the path 
toward the railroad yards. 

Very cautiously they approached a line of 
empty gondolas standing on the main track. 
The engine up ahead seemed ready to go. 

“Which way?” whispered Vince. “North 
or south?” 

The boys peeked out between two large 
crates standing on the platform. 

“It really doesn’t make any difference to 
me,” said Chuck. “This one is headed 
south.” 

“Do you see any detectives around?” 

“No,” said Chuck. “Let’s climb in the 
first car. They'll be pulling out any minute 
now. Come on.” 

“O.K.” said Vince, and soon the two boys 
were crouched in the corner of a low 
freight car, waiting. 

Suddenly they felt a jerk, and heard a 
strange rattling noise as the long line of 
freight cars began to move slowly down the 
track. 

“We're starting,” said Vince, excited. 
“Boy, we got here just in time.” 

“We sure did,” said Chuck. 

The line of cars gathered speed. 

“Better stay low till we get out of town,” 
cautioned Vince. “One of those detectives 
might see us.” 

For a long time the boys lay out of sight 
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as the freight train wound its way slowly 
into the open country. Now and then they 
heard the whistle as the engine approached 
a crossing. 

“I wonder how far we are now?” said 
Vince, cautiously peering over the side. 
“Look, Chuck, we're way out in the country. 
No fear of detectives here.” 

Chuck looked over the side of the gon- 
dola. “It’s cooler standing up,” he said. 
“Boy, this is fun! I’m glad I decided to go 
with you.” 

The sun overhead was hot as it beat down 
on them, but a cool breeze fanned their 
faces, and for several miles the boys thor- 
oughly enjoyed the ride. Cattle and sheep 
were grazing on the green hillsides. The 
boys counted the telegraph poles as they 
flashed by. Presently they changed to the 
old game of counting white horses and 
windmills. 

“It must be long past dinner time,” 
Chuck. “I’m getting awfully hungry!” 

“Me too,” said Vince, “and boy, am I 
thirsty! That sun is really hot. How far do 
you think we’ve gone?” 

“It seems like a hundred miles,” 
Chuck. “But of course it isn’t.” 

“That’s because freight trains travel slowly. 
This one doesn’t seem to pick up any speed 
at all. We could almost walk this fast.” 


said 


said 


Chuck cleaned the cut in Vince’s head as well as he could, then wrapped his handkerchief around it. 


“Maybe we can get something to eat and 
drink in the next town,” said Chuck, peer- 
ing around to see whether he could make 
out any signs of a village ahead. “We should 
be coming into one pretty soon.” 

The afternoon passed slowly. The only 
break in the monotony of the ride was when 
they stopped in the small towns. Then the 
boys crouched in the corner until they were 
sure they were well out in the country again, 
so they wouldn’t be spotted by the railroad 
detectives. 

“Maybe when it is dark we can get out 
and find something to eat. We can do er- 
rands or something for a bite of food. I 
can wash dishes,” said Chuck hopefully. 

But after the sun went down behind 
the western hills, the freight train rolled 
on and on into the distance without stopping. 

The heat of the sun, the monotonous 
clickety-clack of the wheels on the rails, and 
the jolting and jerking of the car had made 
the boys sleepy. 

“I just can’t keep awake,” said Chuck, 
resting his head on his arm on the dusty 
floor of the gondola. “Wake me up when we 
get to a town.” 

Before they realized it they were both 
fast asleep, and the train continued to roll 
steadily along through the night. 

Suddenly there was a bump! Chuck and 


Vince awoke with a start, and sat up. It was 
daylight, and the freight train had stopped 
in a small town. 

“Where are we?” questioned Vince, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

Chuck stretched a bit, then stood up and 
looked over the side of the gondola. Sud- 
denly he crouched down again. 
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SMILES 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Smile and the world smiles with you, 
Frown and you frown alone. 

For the world has too much 

Of troubles and such, 

Enough frowns and scowls of its own. 


Smile and the world smiles with you, 
Frown and you frown by yourself. 
For the world has a way 

Of pushing each day 

The frowning one back on the shelf. 


Smile and the world smiles with you. 
What a wonderful thing to know 
That you can have smiles, 

Through the days and the miles, 
Wherever your paths may go. 
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“Detectives!” he whispered. “I hope they 
didn’t see us.” 

“Let's get out of here!” said Vince, crawl- 
ing up over the opposite side. But the yard- 
man had already discovered them. 

“Hey, you!” called a gruff voice as an 
officer approached. “What are you boys 
doing here? Get going!” And he picked 
up a chunk of coal from the ground beside 
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the tracks and hurled it after them, hitting 
Vince on the head. Chuck jumped to the 
ground and followed Vince out across the 
switch tracks, through a vacant lot, and 
onto a narrow dirt road that led away from 
the railroad yard. Where it led, the boys had 
no way of knowing. But they ran and ran. 

All at once Chuck noticed that Vince 
was not running. He had sat down beside 
the road and was holding his head in his 
hands. 

“Come on, Vince!” he urged. But Vince 
just sat there. 

Chuck made sure no one was following 
them, then turned to go back. Evidently 
the yardman had not followed them on the 
lonely road. 


“What's the trouble, Vince?” Chuck 
asked. 
“He hit me—with a chunk of coal.” 


Chuck noticed that his friend’s head was 
bleeding. 

“Let me help you,” he said. Taking a 
handkerchief from his back pocket, he care- 
fully wiped away the blood and dirt. 

“It’s a bad cut,” he said. “You should see 
a doctor.” 

He tied the handkerchief around Vin- 
cent’s head. 

Vince sat on the ground. “I just can’t go 
on,” he said. “My head hurts and I feel so 
weak and dizzy. I'd feel better if I had a 
cold drink of water—or something to eat.” 

“Let’s go back to town,” suggested Chuck. 
“We can get something % 

“No, no!” objected Vince. “We don’t 
dare go back. That man will get us for sure. 
Let’s go on. I'll feel better in a little while. 
There must be a farmhouse somewhere 
along this road.” 

So the boys started on down the long, 
dusty road, leaving the little town far be- 
hind. On and on they walked. The sun rose 
high and hot again. They were tired, hun- 
gry, and oh, so thirsty! Their shoes felt as 
heavy as rocks. 

“It must be ten miles to the nearest farm,” 
sighed Vince wearily. 

“Maybe twenty miles,” said Chuck. 
“What I wouldn’t give for a cool drink right 
now. There isn’t even a drop of water in 
the ditches beside the road. I’m so thirsty 
I could drink ditch water.” 

Vince grunted. He didn’t feel like talk- 
ing. 

“IT wish we hadn’t come,” said Chuck. “I 
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in Science 


Making Our Rooster Sneeze! 


By BERT RHOADS 


— knew more about electricity 
than almost anyone else—once asked a 
student, “What is electricity?” 

The student hemmed and hawed, then 
said that he had known once, but had for- 
gotten. 

“What a pity,” said Edison. “I have been 
trying for years to find out what it is, and 
here you knew and have forgotten. What a 
pity!” The truth is, nobody really knows 
what electricity is. 

The same is true of light. You can see it, 
but you cannot hear it. You can put out your 
hand and stop it, but you cannot feel any- 
thing hit you. All that we know is a little bit 
about what it does and how to make it. 

For thousands of years men have known 
how to make light by rubbing sticks together 











so fast that fire would be produced. But this 
was a hard way to get light. In those old 
days when people went to bed at night, espe- 
cially in winter time, they were very careful 
to bank the fire. For if it went out, someone 
would have to go to a neighbor's for live 
coals in the morning. 

When a man by the name of Brandt was 
trying to turn some cheap metals into gold, 
he discovered phosphorus, the substance we 
use to make the heads of matches. But men 
were so anxious to find how to turn iron, 
lead, or any cheap metal into gold that it 
took them a long time to find out what a 
wonderful thing a match could be. 

Those first matches were very expensive. 
When a fire was to be kindled there must 
first be prepared some shavings and dry pine 
kindling, so that only one match 
would be needed to start the fire. 
And then when Mother wanted 
to light her candle for sewing 
or preparing supper, she would 
roll up a long piece of paper, 
light it at the fire in the stove, 
then use it to light her candle. 
Later, when matches were made 
so they didn’t cost so much, these 
paper rolls fell into disuse. 

Those first matches that I re- 
member fizzed and fussed quite 
a little before they burst into 
flame when they were rubbed 
over a rough surface. And how 

To page 17 


Felix pecked the burning phosphorous 
match, then reared back and sneezed! 
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When I opened my eyes | was in another world. The water was pure and clear. | saw trees growing 
there, and valleys, and plains of pure white sand. And the friendly fish swam right beside me. 


| HAVE just been skin diving in Florida. 
What a thrill! And the first time under 
water was the most exciting of all. 

It was about noon that day when our small 
boat pulled out from shore, packed with 
four passengers and all our equipment— 
fins, masks, snorkels, air tanks, and mouth- 
pieces. 

The Atlantic Ocean is completely differ- 
ent at the Florida Keys from the ocean I 
knew along the North Atlantic seaboard. I 
was used to the big waves that roll in at 
Atlantic City, but there were none down 
here. 

The water is scarcely three feet deep 
from the beach on out for two or three 
miles. Our little boat churned through man- 
made channels out to sea, passed the light- 
house nearly three miles out, then continued 
to where the water began to get deep—thirty, 
forty, fifty, and even one hundred feet. 

I noticed our guide scanning the water 
as though watching for something. “We 
are looking for The Rocks,” he explained. 

I asked him, “How can you tell when you 
arrive there?” 
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He said, “Look at the water. Here it is 
one blue color all over. But when we come 
to the right place you will see dark shadows, 
and then you will know that there is vegeta- 
tion below. That is what we are looking for.” 

Finally we came into one of these areas 
and dropped anchor. I put on my feet mask, 
fins, and face mask, strapped the air tank 
to my back, placed the mouthpiece in and 
tested the air. Then I asked the guide, 
“You're going in with me, aren't you?” 

He said, “Well, I would, but I forgot my 
regulator, so I can’t go in today.” 

So I was about to plunge into a strange 
new world all by myself. I felt a little 
scared, but nothing was going to stop me. I 
had read many books on skin diving, and 
had even taken a course at the Y.M.C.A. 
So guide or no guide, I was going under. 

The guide said, “It’s time to go in.” I 
sat on the edge of the boat with my back to 
the water and my feet in the boat, held 
onto my face mask, and flipped over, 
turning a somersault backward. With a 
splash I was in a different world. I was a 
space man. 








Skin diving was fun, 
tll I reached 
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“THE GATE OF PAIN” 


By ROBERT BAINUM 


I was perfectly balanced, with seven 
pounds of weight fastened to my weight 
belt. I could stand on my head or lie on my 
side with no effort at all. I could go up, 
down, or sideways with equal ease. I was 
no longer a prisoner of gravity. 

All of a sudden, when I opened my eyes 
after the splash, a new world lay before 
me. I saw trees growing; I saw valleys; I 
saw plains of pure white sand; I saw green 
meadows of grass, blue bushes, a host of fish. 
‘I got the feeling I was in a massive room 
with a silver ceiling. The water was as pure 
and clear as drinking water. There were 
angel fish in beautiful, iridescent blues; 
there were groupers, and sergeant fish with 
zebra stripes. And none of them were afraid 
of me—they swam close, as though I be- 
longed there. 

In this strange world I was afraid to go 
very deep, so for about a half hour I 
paddled around near the surface. I could 
see down to the bottom; I swam under the 
boat; I watched my bubbles dance merrily to 
the surface as though they were musical 
notes. Everything was silent except for the 
sound of my breathing. 

I kept turning around and around and 
around, looking for the cold eyes of a fero- 

cious barracuda. I feared this fish, even 
i Oicie I had been taught not to, as they 
are not supposed to attack a person if he 
takes a little care. 

After forty-five minutes of paddling 
near the surface, my confidence increased, 
and I began to dive ten and fifteen feet 
down. I would look at the bottom, and the 
colors that seemed so pretty from the top 
became even more vivid; they stood out in 








their full, shimmering beauty. There were 
parrot fish with colors like rainbows, floun- 
ders, tarpon, rainbow trout, and huge boul- 
der-like brain-coral formations as large as a 
room, with markings on top similar to the 
lines on the brain. There were spiney, beau- 
tiful, jet-black sea urchins that looked lovely 
to touch; yet I knew that if I touched one, 
the points would break off in my skin and 
inflict an infectious wound that could last 
for many months. I left them alone! 

Down deeper I went. The colors increased 
in beauty, and when I got down about thirty 
feet I wanted to pick one of the beautiful, 
lavender-blue bushes, so I put my feet on 
the bottom. I tried to walk, but I was like 
a man on the moon. I would take a step, and 
bounce, because I no longer had weight. I 
would try to stand on the bottom. Then I 
would make a little movement—and 
bounce off! So I went topside and put one 
more pound of weight onto my weight belt. 

I went back again, broke off that bush, 
and brought it up. Underneath the water it 
appeared to be two feet wide by about three 
feet high, but when I got it up and handed 
it to the people in the boat, it turned out to 
be just about one third that size. You see, 
the water is so pure and clear that it acts as a 
magnifying glass, and everything seems to 
be bigger than it is really. 

I was disappointed in that fan coral, so I 
dived again, thirty-three feet, deeper than 
I had yet been. 

Suddenly I began feeling pain in my ears 
—tremendous pain. I realized I was in “the 
gate of pain,” as skin divers call that terrible 
sensation when the ears begin to hurt. 
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BANG! went the screen 
door. Miss Rodgers 
turned in astonishment 
to see a suitcase flung on 
the floor and a girl 
clad in blue jeans and 
wrinkled shirt staring 
straight at her. 

“Hi! Welcome to 
junior camp. I am your 
counselor, Miss Rodg- 
ers. What is your name?” There was no re- 
ply. Instead the girl strode from one bed to 
another, looking for the tag with her name 
on it. At last she found her name by the 
counselor’s bed. 

“Huh! You don’t think I’m going to sleep 
by the counselor, do you? I don’t want you 
watching everything I do,” she grumbled. 

“Oh, you must be Janet,” replied Miss 
Rodgers. “I came to camp to have a good 
time. I’m sure I'll be too busy to watch you. 
But if you’re not happy here, we will go to 
the registration office after a while and have 
you moved to another cabin. Meanwhile, go 
down and get acquainted with some of the 
other Juniors.” 

Janet bounded out, slamming the door 
with a bang that made the whole cabin 
shake. Her worn suitcase tied together with 
clothesline was left sprawling forlornly in 
the middle of the floor. 

For a few seconds Miss Rodgers stood 
looking at it. A moment before, Janet had 
stood by that suitcase—Janet, the girl no 
one wanted; Janet, the girl who was every- 
one’s problem. That was why she had been 
placed in Miss Rodger’s care. She remem- 
bered the staff meeting the night before. 
There it had been decided that maybe some- 
one new could help Janet. Miss Rodgers was 
the “someone new” who had been chosen. 

“Oh, how can I?” she thought aloud. “How 
can I help Janet?” 

But there was no time to think about her 
now. More girls were arriving—pretty Peggy, 
brown-eyed Carolyn, and tiny Gwen. They 
seemed to be such nice girls, all about twelve 
or thirteen years old. 

Busily they unpacked their clothes. Miss 
Rodgers was showing them how to make 





Barbara Beans, who wrote this story, was a freshman at 
Southern Missionary College last year. She has been earn- 
ing most of her way, and hopes to be a teacher after she 
graduates. She has been in demand as secretary of several 
college clubs, and enjoys sewing, swimming, and writing. 
She says that at summer camp she was personally ac- 
quainted with the people in this story. 
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CAPTA 


their beds to pass inspection, when in 
slouched Janet, her hair messier than ever. 
She had lost a couple of buttons off her dirty 
shirt, and she looked, if possible, crosser than 
before. 

“Well, I guess I'll sleep there,” she grum- 
bled, pointing to the bed next to the coun- 
selor. 

“I'm so glad, Janet. I know we will have 
a grand time,” Miss 
Rodgers said, as she 
helped her make the 
bed. It didn’t take Janet 
long to unpack, since 
she had only her Sab- 
bath dress with her— 
besides the blue jeans 
and the dirty shirt. 

That night when 
Miss Rodgers knelt in 
prayer she thanked the 
Lord for nine wonderful 
girls and asked, “Dear 
Lord, guide me in help- 
ing Janet during this 
camping season. May 
she learn of Thy love. 
May she realize that 
someone loves her.” 

Bright and early the 
next morning Janet was 




































up. Quickly she pulled 
on her jeans and dirty 
shirt and dashed to the 
boys’ playground for a 


The door slammed, and there 
stood Janet in dirty shirt, 
blue jeans, and tousled hair. 
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oTAIN IN BLUE JEANS 

















By BARBARA BEANS 


rough game of ball. While she was gone, 
Miss Rodgers called the girls to her side. 

“Would you like to do some missionary 
work this week as well as have a good time?” 

“Oh, yes,” they chorused. “What can we 
do?” 

“It’s about Janet. I think you girls can 
help her find Christ, help her find happiness 
for herself this week.” 

















“We'd like to help her, but how?” 

“Each cabin is to have a captain. I know 
all you girls want to be captain, and any one 
of you would make a far better captain than 
Janet, but 4 

“Oh!” exclaimed Peggy, “let’s make her 
the captain.” 

“Yes,” agreed Carolyn. “Then she would 
have to be good.” 




















And so it was agreed. Janet would be cap- 
tain. 

After rest period Miss Rodgers again 
called the girls together. 

“Girls, we must choose a captain now for 
our cabin. Write on these slips of paper 
whom you want.” 

“I'd never get to be captain,” grumbled 
Janet. But imagine her shock and secret joy 
when, after counting the votes, Miss Rodgers 
announced, “Janet is our captain.” 

“Who, me? Oh, no, not me. I get in too 
much trouble,” she gasped. 

“But you are,” they chorused. “We want 
you to be our captain, and you must be the 
best in the camp.” 

Janet glanced into a mirror for the first 
time since she had arrived, the expression 
on her face revealing to the girls what she 
was thinking. 

“Here, let me fix your hair real pretty,” 
offered Julie. 

“I have a blue bow you can wear,” added 
Myrna. 

“And I don’t think any of the captains 
wear blue jeans,” admonished Gwen. “You 
had better put on your dress.” 

Here Janet drew the line. 

“Oh, no you don’t; you can frizzle my hair 
all you want to, but you're not going to get 
me into a silly dress. Anyway, that’s the only 
one I have, so what would I wear to church?” 

“You may wear one of mine,” offered 
Carolyn. “Please wear your dress; we want 
to be proud of you,” implored Peggy. 

Line call for supper found Janet all dressed 
up and cleaner than she had been in a long 
time. 

Next morning the girls had Janet up 
bright and early. She found herself sweeping 
the cabin floor, and to her surprise, it was 
fun. A couple of crooked shoes and a wrinkle 
in Myrna’s bed kept theirs from being the 
honor cabin that day. But the next morn- 
ing everything was perfect. That night Janet 
proudly helped Miss Rodgers take down the 
flag while the rest of the camp stood at 
attention. 

Best of all, Janet was happy and smiling. 
It was hard to keep from fighting with boys 
and stay dressed up all the time, but she was 
trying hard, and the girls were really proud 
of her. 

On Sabbath, Elder Day preached a thrill- 
ing sermon that touched Janet’s heart. When 
he made a call for those who wanted to sur- 
render all to Jesus, she went forward. As she 
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walked down the aisle she decided to stop 
her untidy and selfish habits, and to start 
living a true Christian life. 

The next day Janet stood with her friends 
in the cabin waiting for the bus to come to 
take her home. Her hair was combed neatly, 
and she was wearing the dress that Carolyn 
had given her. As she left the cabin she 
closed the door with unaccustomed quietness. 
Yes, Janet was a different person. The girls 
had helped her to realize that someone did 
care for her. As her bus pulled away, she 
turned and waved to eight wonderful friends. 
It was going to be hard to follow her new 
way of life when she got back to the old 
gang in the city streets of Charleston, but 
she was going to try. 


Chuck and Vince 
From page 8 


wish we were home right now. I think my 
mother might be worried about me being 
away all night. I didn’t even come in for 
dinner.” 

“Or supper,” said Vince. “Or breakfast. 
I’m starved.” 

“Look!” beamed Chuck. “There’s a farm 
just over the next hill. See the trees and 
the windmill?” 

The boys quickened their pace. The sight 
of the windmill had given them courage. 
It meant water! Surely whoever lived there 
would grant them a drink of cold water— 
perhaps some food also. 

To Chuck and Vince the distance didn’t 
seem so great, now that water and food 
loomed before them. Soon they turned up a 
lane into the yard. They were grateful for the 
shade of the trees. A dog came barking to 
meet them. But when they reached the 
stone steps a woman came to the door and 
quieted the dog. Then she greeted the boys, 
eyeing them curiously. Evidently not many 
strangers came to her door. 

“Could we have a drink of cold water, 
Ma’am?” Chuck asked. 

“Sure, sure,” said the woman cordially. 
“Come in. I just brought a pail of fresh 
water from the pump a few minutes ago. 
Here you are.” 

The boys gratefully accepted the drink. It 
was so good. 

“What happened to your pal?” the 

To page 16 








I'll Tell You Three Secrets 


By RICHARD H. UTT 


D” you ever wonder whether July has 
31 days? Finally you looked up a calen- 
dar to find out, but then forgot whether it 
was 30 or 31 next time you wanted to know. 
Years ago my grandmother taught me 
how to remember the number of days in 
the months. The secret is easy because you 
remember not with your head but with the 
back of your hand. And all you need is one 
hand! “When you learn this secret you'll 
agree it’s much easier than the little verse, 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, May, July, December, 
Or was it November and June 
Instead of July and December? 








At least, that’s about the way I used to 
scramble it when I tried to remember the 
days in the months that way. 

Here's how to do it. Hold up your hand 
(either right or left; it doesn’t matter) 
as shown in the picture. Not counting the 
thumb you will notice that there are four 
knuckles sticking up. And between the four 
knuckles are three low spaces. Call the 
knuckles hills and the spaces valleys if you 
want to. 

Now start naming the months in order 
from the left and go to the right, the same 
way you read. Call the first hill January, the 
valley February, the next hill March, the 
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next valley April, and so on. You'll end up 
on the last hill with July. Where do you go 
from there? That's easy; just start in again 
on the first hill, calling it August this time, 
the next valley September, the hill October, 
the valley November, and the hill Decem- 
ber, as you see in the second drawing. 

Here is all you have to remember: each 
“bill” month is a 31-day month, and each 
“valley” month is a 30-day month. The 
only exception is February, which has not 
30 days but 28 days, and once each four 
years has 29 days. You just have to remem- 
ber this about February with your head, and 
not with your knuckles! 

By the way, if you want to know which 
year is leap year, that’s easy too. Just take 
the year and divide it by four. If four goes 
into the year evenly, with nothing left over, 
it’s a leap year. For example, 1956. Just take 
the 56, divide it by 4, and you get 14 with 
nothing over. So 1956 was a leap year. 
Now try 1957 or 1958. Four won't go into 
these numbers without leaving something 
over, so they are not leap years. 

The next secret isn’t a secret at all if you 
have read Merlin L. Neff's book Brave 
Pioneers. But if you haven't, it’s found on 
page 16 of that book, and tells how to re- 
member the number of books in the Old 
and New Testaments. First the Old Testa- 
ment. There are three letters in Old, so put 
down 3. There are nine letters in Testament, 
so put down 9. This gives you 39, and there 
are exactly 39 books in the Old Testament. 

Now for the New Testament. Take 3 for 
the three letters in New, and 9 for the nine 
letters in Testament. Multiply the 3 by the 
9 and you get 27, which is the number of 
books in the New Testament! Isn’t that 
easy? Just put the 9 after the 3 the first time, 
and the second time multiply the 3 by the 9. 

Here’s something my mother taught me. 
When you've learned it well once, you can 
name all the twelve disciples of Jesus by 
remembering a sort of code: 

P-A-J-J 

P-B-J-J 

S-T 

M-T 

Say it over a half dozen times until its 
rhythm sticks in your mind. But what does 
it mean? Just this: 

Peter, Andrew, James, and John 

Philip, Bartholomew, James, and Judas 

Simon, Thomas 

Matthew, Thaddeus. 
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This may come in handy during a Bible 
quiz or even an examination at school. Say 
it over a few times, and you oughtn’t to 
have any trouble remembering it for the 
rest of your life. 


Chuck and Vince 
From page 14 


woman asked Chuck. “He 
well.” 

She offered them some chairs to sit on® 
for she could see they were tired. They told 
her their story while she bathed and re- 
bandaged the wound on Vincent’s head. 

“You boys must be hungry, too,” she said. 
“We don’t have much to offer, but I can 
give you some bread and tomato preserves.” 

That sounded like a feast to the hungry 
boys. The bread was dry and hard, but to 
them it was as good as cake. The tomato 
preserves and a generous glass of cold milk 
were more than welcome. 

“Better see a doctor about that cut,” said 
the woman. “You could ride into town with 
the milkman. He should be coming along 
with his truck any time now. If I were you, 
I would go back home. I am sure your folks 
are worried about you.” 

Chuck and Vince knew the advice was 
given in kindness. They agreed that it 
would be a good idea. They finished their 
lunch, thanked the woman, then sat on the 
stone steps to wait for the milk truck. 

When it came the woman explained the 
situation, and the truck driver said he would 
be glad to give the boys a lift into town. 

As they rode along the driver said, “The 
woman back there thinks you should see a 
doctor about that cut. I know the doctor in 
this town. Do you want me to take you 
there so he can fix you up? Better let him 
take a couple of stitches in it.” 

“But we don’t have any money,” objected 
Vince. 

“Tl just have him put it on my bill,” said 
the milkman. 


doesn’t look 


“Well, here we are. This is the docs @ 


office.” And he stopped the truck and 
helped the boys down. Soon the kind doctor 
had the wound disinfected and sewed up 
and bandaged properly. 

“Now to get home,” said Vince. They 
found an empty boxcar headed in the right 
direction. Fortunately they didn’t have to 
wait long until it began to move. 
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It was a long, tedious ride. The boys were 
thankful they were in a closed car, out of 
the sun. The steady clickety-clack of the 
wheels seemed to say, “Going home— 
going home—going home.” 

When evening came, the air turned 
cooler. The boys watched the sun sink from 
sight, then lay down on some dusty gunny 
sacks. They were still riding along when 
the first pink rays of morning shone in the 
astern sky. They were sleeping soundly 
when all at once it seemed the train stopped 
with a jerk. Chuck awoke and looked 
around. 

“Vince,” he said, arousing his sleeping 
pal. “We've stopped in a small town. Maybe 
we had better get off before somebody finds 
us. 

Vince rubbed his eyes, then looked out 
the open door. 


The train started slowly again. The boys 
sat in the open doorway with their feet 
hanging over the edge. Together they 
watched the sunrise. Together they wished 
they had never gone on such a foolish 
adventure. Together they recounted the ad- 
vantages of home, and the prospects of a 
good breakfast when they got there. 


“Does the train always stop at the junc- 
tion?” asked Chuck. 

“I don’t know,” said Vince. 

“What if it doesn’t stop this time?” 

“We'll have to jump off before we get 
there,” said Vince. “There may be one hang- 
ing around.” 

“A railroad detective?” whispered Chuck. 

Vince nodded. 

For a long time, it seemed, the boys sat 
silently by the open door, waiting for the 
right moment to jump off. They were ap- 
proaching the junction. 

“Now!” said Vince, and away he went, 
rolling and tumbling over and over down 
among the weeds in the ditch beside the 
track. 

Chuck watched him, then suddenly he 
decided he too would have to jump. He 
hesitated a moment, then gathered his 
courage. He too rolled and tumbled in the 
ditch. The cinders cut his face. The weeds 
snagged his shirt and tangled his hair. 

“We made it,” said Vince as he joined 
Chuck. They brushed away most of the dust 
and weeds, then started up the path toward 
home. Taking a short cut through a vacant 
lot, they parted at the corner. 


“Tll be over later,” said Vince. 

“O.K.,” said Chuck running toward home. 
How good it seemed to be on familiar 
ground. He ran up the steps. Mother was 
waiting for him at the door. She held open 
the screen for him. 

“Mother!” Chuck ran into her open arms. 
It was so good to be home. 

She held him close. It didn’t matter that 
his face was scratched from the cinders, his 
shirt and trousers snagged and soiled, his 
hair full of weeds from the railroad ditch. 
Dust and tears got all mixed up as they told 
each other how good it was to be together 
again. Love between Mother and son is like 
that. 

Then Mother said, “Now you go clean up 
a bit, while I rustle up a couple of fried 
eggs and some toast. You must be hungry.” 

“You'll never know how hungry!” said 
Chuck, then added, “Boy, it’s good to be 
home again!” 

By the time Chuck had tidied up and 
put on clean clothes, Mother had a substan- 
tial breakfast ready. Chuck recounted his 
adventure to Mother’s sympathetic ears. 
Then, after doing a few chores to help her, 
he sat on the porch to wait for Vince. The 
little ants were still busy. 

Soon Vince joined him. 

“Busy little fellows, aren’t they?” said 
Chuck. “They don’t have to leave home to 
find work. Somewhere in the good Book it 
says, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise.’” 

“I guess we can learn a lesson from the 
ants right here in your yard,” said Vince. 
“I have decided to work for Mr. Andrews 
after all, so I can be home. He said he 
could use two more boys. How about you, 
Chuck?” 

“Me? Good,” said Chuck. “Let’s go and 
see him right away.” 


Making Our Rooster Sneeze! 
From page 9 


they did smell! We youngsters enjoyed call- 
ing the dog or the cat when we lit one of 
those matches. When they got a smell they 
would sneeze and run. We even got Felix, the 
big rooster, interested in them. We threw a 
lighted one down close to him, and he came 
and put his bill down close. Was it some 
new kind of bug or worm! Oh, what a 
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sneeze old Felix let out! He wasn’t nearly so 
happy about it as we boys were. 

Then came the “crack” matches. When 
they were struck over a rough surface they 
exploded like firecrackers and burst into 
flames at once. But they were unsafe. 
Dropped from the pocket of a careless 
smoker and stepped on later, they might 
cause bad fires. Once when I was helping 
with the threshing and was on the straw 
pile, it took fire twice. We were quite sure 
that the man who tended the separator had 
dropped some of his matches in the straw 
carrier, and its moving slats had ignited them. 
Both times the fires were discovered in time, 
or somebody would not be here to tell about 
them. 

Today we have a match that can really 
be called a safety match and you know all 
about it. 

Back there, not so long ago, people were 
using kerosene lamps for light. Soon gas 
took the place of kerosene, but now we have 
the wonderful electric light. One man can 
touch a button, and a whole city is flooded 
with light. 

Before electricity was wired into the coun- 
try a neighbor of mine installed a tank that 
was filled from time to time with some 
chemicals to make a gas that was piped into 
the house for light. I asked him why he didn’t 
have that gas tank up close to the house 
instead of over there on the side hill, so far 
away and requiring so much extra pipe. He 
told me that for reasons nobody could ex- 
plain these tanks sometimes exploded and 
tore things to pieces. He had wonderful 
lighting, but it was unsafe. 

In our town when I was a boy a man was 
hired to care for the street lamps. His busi- 
mess was to keep them clean, the wicks 
trimmed, and the glass chimneys bright. He 
had to light the lamps every evening and 
extinguish them every morning. Over at the 
railroad depot there was a man whose duty 
it was, and a very important one, to look 
after the switch lights where the trains en- 
tered and left the town. These lights were 
great heavy lanterns set on iron posts. And 
someone had to keep them clean, too. 

How different it all is today. What a fuss 
people would make if they had to go back 
to the lighting of one hundred years ago, 
or even fifty! 

Thinking of light reminds us of a text in 
the Bible. John 1:4 says that in Christ “was 
life; and the life was the light of men.” 
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Children Plead for Baptism 
From page 5 


effect. She was baptized and admitted along 
with the other nine. And that communion 
day will be long remembered by many souls 
on Aniwa. 

It has often struck me, when relating 
these events, to press this question on the 
many young people, the highly privileged 





white brothers and sisters of Lamu. Did you 


ever lose one hour of sleep or a single mea 
in thinking of your soul, your God, the 
claims of Jesus, and your eternal destiny? 


For many years Mr. Paton traveled—to 
Australia, Scotland, England, Ireland, the 
United States, and other countries, preach- 
ing wherever he could, promoting mission 
work. 

But he wasn’t as young as he used to be, 
and the years were taking their toll. On May 
23, 1905, he wrote a letter to a friend in 
which he said, “I am grieved to inform you 
that my dear wife died on the sixteenth of 
this month. . . . My heart is too full and 
sore to write more now. Who would have 
thought that Mrs. Paton, who was so active 
and full of church and mission work, would 
have been taken before me? But so God has 
ordered. 

“I enter tomorrow my eighty-third year, 
and I fear I will not be able to continue my 
work long now; but His will be done.” 

He continued to work and preach, how- 
ever. Then, about five months later, while 
a friend was taking him to one of his 
meetings, the horses became frightened, 
reared and plunged. Both men were hurled 
out of the buggy. Mr. Paton was quite badly 
injured. 

He was hastened to a doctor, who band- 
aged his wounds. After one and a half 
hours of rest—despite losing so much blood 
and suffering from many bruises—he kept 
his appointment. He was helped into the 
church, and leaning on the pulpit, he de- 
livered his message of praise to God. He 
recovered somewhat and continued his ac- 
tive life until late in the year 1906. 

On December 21 his brother, James Pa- 
ton, died. By this time the missionary was 
quite weak and sinking fast. Five weeks 
later, on January 28, 1907, he passed to his 
rest. 

Truly John G. Paton, missionary to canni- 
bals, had lived to serve, and the record of his 
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life is a challenge to every young person 
who bears the name of Christ. 

May the love of Christ constrain the 
reader of this story, as it did its hero, to give 
himself in untiring service for the salvation 
of souls. 


(The end) 


“The Gate of Pain” 
From page 11 


You see, for every foot you go down 
under water you add sixty-five pounds addi- 
tional pressure to your body. Eardrums are 
very sensitive, and may burst under even 
slight change of pressure. So you must 
equalize this great pressure change by swal- 
lowing or by snorting in your mask. Some- 
where on the way down I had forgotten 
this rule. 

Now I was standing on the bottom. All I 
had to do to get that coral was to bend 
my head down one more foot, that was all. 
But I was in “the gate of pain,” and going 
down even one more foot would be 
breaking a rule. I was supposed to paddle 
toward the surface a few feet, thus reducing 
the pressure, then blow through my nose 
and clear my ears so the pressure would 
equalize. After that I could go on, deeper. 

Well, carelessly I said to myself, “I have 
only one more foot. It won't matter this 
time.” So I stooped over—and it happened! 

I heard a sound like a hissing in my ear. 
It seemed as though it lasted a full minute. 
Then cold water hit my inner ear. I be- 
came dizzy, dropped the tool with which I 
was breaking off the coral, released that 
extra one-pound weight, and started top- 
side as fast as I could go. 

Then I remembered. I was breaking an- 
ong rule. Men have died who surfaced too 
ast. 

I must slow down and breathe out—or 
commit suicide. 

The compressed air in a diver’s lungs at 
that point is under great pressure, and if he 
were to come up even five or six feet without 
exhaling, the compressed air in his lungs— 
which is expanding for every foot he comes 
up—will rupture the small blood vessels, and 
he may drown in his own blood. 

Up I paddled, slowly now, exhaling as I 
went. I came to the side of the boat and 
friendly hands pulled me aboard. I was 





dizzy for fifteen or twenty minutes, and my 
ear hurt. We packed our equipment and 
went back to shore. 

That evening I visited a doctor, and he 
told me that I had put a little hole in that 
ear the size of a pinpoint. That frightened 
me, and although I went skin diving four or 
five more times, I will never forget that 
experience. 

While I was driving home from Florida 
after my vacation, I kept thinking how many 
times in life we get into “the gate of pain” 
or “the gate of temptation.” We know some- 
thing is wrong, yet we won't back up. I 
have come to the conclusion that that is one 
answer to this problem of sin: if we will 
just take time, when we are tempted, to 
back up a bit, out of the range of danger, 
and study the situation, take time for the 
pressure of good angels to offset the pres- 
sure of bad angels, and equalize the situation, 
we will keep ourselves out of a lot of 
trouble. 


Hazel’s Hay Curls 
From page 3 


I never saw them as pretty as they are now.” 

You couldn’t blame her. They were 
lovely. Blond and shiny, like twisted hay, 
Mother called them her “hay curls.” 

“I hate them!” cried Hazel. 

“You won't someday,” said Mother. 

Then Mother went indoors, leaving 
Hazel to watch alone. 

Pretty soon she decided she could see 
what was going on much better from the bot- 
tom of the hill than from the top, and 
down she went. Then she walked over to 
the fence to get a better view still. 

That pile of straw! It seemed to be big- 
ger than ever. How she would love to slide 
down it as the others were doing! She 
climbed the fence and went around to the 
other side of the pile. 

“Why, look!” she said to herself. “I have 
mever seen it as steep before! It must be 
because they made the pile against a tree 
this year.” 

She kept looking at the very steep side 
facing her, then realized that the other 
children hadn’t found it yet. She could be 
the first to slide down there! 

The temptation was too great. She took 

To page 22 
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XIl—The Ministry of Peter 


(JUNE 15) 


Memory VERSE: “Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: but in every na- 
tion he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him” (Acts 10:34, 
35). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the stories of Peter’s healing the crip- 
ple and raising Dorcas to life in Acts 9:32-43. 
Read also the story of the visions of Cornelius 
and Peter in Acts 10:1-16. 


SUNDAY 
Peter Restores Aeneas and Dorcas 


Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

At one time during his ministry, Peter went 
to Lydda, a city a few miles south of the bound- 
ary line between Judea and Samaria. There he 
was told about a man who had been confined 
to his bed for eight years with palsy. Look in 
verses 32 to 34 and see what Peter did for him 
in the name of Jesus. 

This miracle caused a great stir, and we are 
told that all the people in Lydda and Saron 
turned to the Lord as a result. 

A few miles away in the seacoast city of 
Joppa something that seemed to be a great trag- 
edy for the group of believers there had taken 
place. Find what it was in verses 36 and 37. 

“She [Dorcas] was a worthy disciple of Jesus, 
and her life was filled with acts of kindness. 
She knew who needed comfortable clothing and 
who needed sympathy, and she freely min- 
istered to the poor and the sorrowful. Her skil- 
ful fingers were more active than her tongue.” 
—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 131. 

Hearing that Peter was in Lydda, the believ- 
ers in Joppa sent two men to ask him to come 
to Joppa. Peter was glad to go. When he ar- 
rived at the home he found it full of widows 
weeping and showing the clothes this bountiful 
woman had made for those in need. Now read 
what Peter did in verses 40 and 41. 

What rejoicing there was in Joppa that day 
when the people heard that Dorcas was alive 
again and that her good works would continue! 
Many who had doubted began to believe from 
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that day, and Peter stayed to teach them the 
gospel. 
For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 131, pars. 2, 3; p. 132, par. 1. 
THINK! To what has_ Dorcas 
name? 

Pray that the things that you do, as well as 
the things you say, may witness to the power of 
Jesus in your life. 


given her 


MONDAY 
The Vision of Cornelius 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 

Once again there was something happening 
in the town ahead to which Peter must be 
called. While he was still in Joppa, something 
was happening in the home of a Gentile in the 
seaside town of Caesarea farther north. In this 
town lived a good man by the name of Corne- 
lius. He was an army man, a centurion in 
charge of a band of one hundred soldiers. 

A Roman and a Gentile, he had given up idol 
worship in order to worship and obey the true 
God. He did not do all the things that the Jew- 
ish religion taught, so he was looked upon by 
the Jews as being unclean and unfit to worship 
in their synagogues. Nevertheless he looked 
for the Messiah. His religion took a practical 
turn, too. Read about him in verse 2. Read also 
what his servants said about him in verse 22. 

God honored the faith and the good works of 
this man. One night He sent an angel to him 
to speak to him in a vision. Read about this vi- 
sion in verses 3-6. 

Cornelius had not the slightest doubt that 
this was a true vision from God. The next 
morning he called two of his personal servants 
and sent them to Joppa to find Peter at the ad- 
dress given him by the angel. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 132, par. 3; p. 133. 

THINK how well acquainted with us the 
heavenly agencies are. They knew where Peter 
was staying, even though it was a temporary 
lodging place. 

Pray that you may be aware of and thankful 
for the care and guidance of our angel helpers. 














TUESDAY 


The Vision Peter Saw 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 

While the servants were making the south- 
ward journey something was happening in 
Joppa, too. 

Peter had gone up to the housetop, a place 
where people in the East often went for privacy 
and relaxation. It was midday and he was 
praying. Suddenly everything around him 
faded out, and he saw a vision. Read what he 
saw in this vision in verses 11 and 12. 





Peter was hungry and had a vision of food. He saw 
a sheetful of animals, and a voice said, “Eat!” 


He was just wondering what this vision 
meant when he heard a voice. Find what Peter 
was told to do in verse 13. 

This command greatly shocked Peter, for he 
was a true Jew, and would never dream of eat- 
ing an unclean animal or bird. 

Look at verse 15 and see what the voice said. 

Three times this was repeated, and then the 
vision disappeared. 

What could it mean? Peter wondered. Surely 
it did not mean that it was all right to eat un- 
clean meats! 

Although he did not yet understand the vi- 
sion, God had a purpose in giving it. Peter and 
the disciples were still greatly prejudiced. They 
believed that the gospel was just for the Jews. 
God was trying by this means to show him that 
no man is “unclean” in His sight, that there is 
no respect of persons in the eyes of Heaven— 
Jew or Gentile is alike to Him, and the gospel 
is for all men, whatever their nation, color, or 
position. 

Down below Peter heard a commotion. Find 
the cause of this commotion in verses 17 and 18. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 135, par. 3; p. 136, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how we are naturally inclined to 
think of some people as better than others. 

Pray that you will look on all people as loved 
of God—souls to be saved for the kingdom. 


WEDNESDAY 


Peter and Cornelius Meet 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 

The same voice that had told Peter to arise, 
kill, and eat the unclean animals, told him 
about the men waiting below and told him to 
go with them. Peter did not altogether like the 
idea of going to visit a Gentile. But after the men 
had spent the night in Simon’s home with him, 
he set off with them and with some other disci- 
ples from the Joppa church in obedience to the 
voice he had heard. 

In the meantime Cornelius had been getting 
things ready in Caesarea. Read what he had 
done in verse 24. 

He treated his visitor when he arrived like a 
royal guest, bowing down at his feet, but Peter 
told him, “Stand up! I myself also am a man.” 

Now the full meaning of the vision was made 
clear to Peter. The people gathered together in 
this Gentile home were just as precious as the 
Jews to Jesus—just as worthy to receive the gos- 
pel. Read how he confessed this in verse 28. 

Then Cornelius told him the story of the an- 
gel who had appeared to him in vision. Look 
in verse 33 and see what he asked Peter to do. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 137, pars. 2, 3; p. 138, par. 1. 

THINK how God in a wonderful way ar- 
ranges events to happen at the right times. 

Pray to fit into all His plans. 


THURSDAY 


The Gospel Goes to the Gentiles 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 

Peter was only too glad to comply with the 
request of Cornelius to tell them about Jesus. 
Repeat or read his first words in verses 34 and 

He went on to tell the assembled people about 
the Messiah who had already come, about His 
miracles, His cruel death, the joy of His resur- 
rection, of His command to take the gospel to 
all, to tell them that He was the One of whom 
the prophets had written that He would take 
away the sins of the world. 

Then something happened that made the Jew- 
ish disciples whom Peter had brought with 
him very much astonished. Find what that was 
in verse 44. 
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The Holy Spirit could fall even on the Gen- 


tiles! The vision was made even clearer than 
ever! There was no doubt at all now that Gen- 
tiles could be Christians too! 

Read what Peter suggested should be done in 
verse 47. 

“Thus was the gospel brought to those who 
had been strangers and foreigners, making them 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and members of 
the household of God. The conversion of Cor- 
nelius and his household was but the first-fruits 
of a harvest to be gathered in. From this house- 
hold a wide-spread work of grace was carried 
on in that heathen city.”—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 139. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 138, par. 5; p. 140, par. 3. 

THINK how willing we must be to go to all 
with the gospel, not just to those whom we 
think will accept it more readily. 

Pray for a willing heart to go anywhere with 
the gospel. 

FRIDAY 


Answer these ten questions without having 
to look up the references, if you can, but if you 
do not know the answers, look them up. 

1. Name the man whom Peter, in the name of 
Jesus, healed of an illness he had had for eight 
years. (Acts 9:33, 34.) 

2. When did Peter raise someone from the 
dead? (Acts 9:36-41.) 

3. Who was Cornelius, and what are we told 
about his character? (Acts 10:1, 2, 22.) 

4. What heavenly vision was given to him? 
(Acts 10:3-6.) 

5. As the men were on their way to Joppa, 
what was happening at the home where Peter 
was lodging? (Acts 10:9-16.) 

6. Who came to the door as the vision disap- 
peared? (Acts 10:17, 18.) 

7. How was Peter received in the home of 
Cornelius? (Acts 10:24-26.) 

8. What did Peter tell him about the vision he 
had had, and its meaning? (Acts 10:28, 29.) 

9. What did Peter teach the group gathered 
to hear him? (Acts 10:34-43.) 

10. What was the result of this ‘cottage 
meeting” in Caesarea? (Acts 10:44, 48.) 

Are you sure of the memory verse? 





Hazel’s Hay Curls 
From page 19 


one fast run up to the top, shouted, “Hey, 
kids!”—and disappeared. 

It so happened that in the middle of that 
huge pile of straw there was a hole that 
went right down to the ground. 

Down this hole fell Hazel, finding her- 
self a moment later in a dark, dusty little 
room under the bent branches of the tree. 

Very frightened, she dashed from side to 





side in her prison, but all she succeeded in 
doing was to stir up so much dust she could 
hardly breathe. 

Then she tried to dig herself out, but the 
holes filled up as fast as she made them. 
By this time she was choking and sputter- 
ing as the dust filled her mouth and lungs. 
She knew that another few minutes of this 
and she would die of suffocation. 

Just then she seemed to hear a voice 
speaking to her, and she was sure it was that 
of her guardian angel. 

“Be quiet! Look up!” it said. “You will 
have to get out the way you came in.” 

Hazel looked up, and there, far above 
her, she could see a speck of blue sky. In 
between were branches holding the straw 
away from the trunk of the tree. 

Suddenly the thought came to her, “If 
I could just climb back up those branches, 
I'd get out alive.” 

She began to climb. It was slow going, 
for she had to pause every moment or two 
to put her head under her arm to breathe. 
At times only the straw pressing against her 
body kept her from falling. Little by little 
she moved upward until at last she reached 
the top of the tree. Then she held both her 
hands up as high as she could, hoping that 
someone would see them above the straw. 

Somebody did. For the workmen on the 
threshing machine, as well as all the chil- 
dren, were trying their best to reach her. 

How good it was to feel those strong, 
firm hands gripping hers! A moment later 
she was hauled to safety. 

What a pickle she was in! With her dress 
torn, her face scratched, her beautiful curly 
hair thick with dust, she was a terrible sight. 

“I know I deserved a spanking,” she told 

, “but Mother just gathered me in her 
arms, and her tears ran down my hay curls. 
Whenever I think of it I love her so much I 
could never, never disobey her again.” 








COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by 
John Gourley. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 
PRICE EACH $7. 75 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 





ORDER BLANK 


Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 
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KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 6—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. As Kari’s old father saw the tuskless newcomer 
who had challenged him to a fight, he became furi- 
ous, and the two elephants lashed out at each other 
mercilessly with their trunks. 2. Then the herd king 
thought to end the battle by jabbing his long tusks 


into the chest of the other. But the “hine” was 
incredibly fast, and twisting his powerful trunk under 
one tusk and over the other, he snapped off one of 
them. 3. The fight was over, and the defeated king 
was driven away to nurse his festering wound alone. 











4. With his swollen jaw the outcast looked for softer 
food, and found it in a cornfield where a farmer shot 
at him. 5. The flesh wound he received now turned 
his hate and the grudge he nursed against man. 
When he again entered a field of corn and saw there 











the dark figures of men, and as he caught their scent, 
his anger grew. 6. With a roar of rage he charged 
the men who were working in the field. They fled 
in terror before the angry creature that was bearing 
down on them like a giant war machine on rampage. 




















7. When the elephant reached the village he crashed 
through walls and tore the roofs off houses with his 
remaining tusk. 8. The villagers ran for their lives, 
some hid in dark corners, and some just ran back 
and forth not knowing what to do. The elephant 
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grabbed a man in his trunk, crushed him, and tram- 
pled on several others. 9. When an elephant turns 
“rogue” as this one had done, he has to be destroyed. 
One of the villagers immediately ran to the house 
of the Deputy Collector and told him the story. 








